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Campus Rep election delayed 


by requests from students, provosts 9), 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Campus News Editor 


Election of a new UCSC 
student representative and a 
coinciding plebiscite on stu- 


dent fees usage has been de- 


layed until November 10 and 
11, it was disclosed Monday. 

Lee Duffus of the UCSC 
Office of Student Services 
explained that a student ini- 
tiative at Cowell College re- 
sulted in Provost Jasper Rose 
requesting the UCSC Provosts 
to in turn request Chancellor 
Dean E. McHenry to post- 
pone the October 27-28 e- 
lection. 


“Some felt that more time 
was needed to organize and 
campaign,” Duffus said. 

The student representative 
election will call for naming 
a successor to Luis Campos, 
whose term as student re- 
presentative expires this 
month. 

The position was created 
by the Office of Student Ser- 
vices in Spring 1970 when 
the UCSC _ intercollegiate 
Board dissolved itself. Prior 
to the ICB’s formation in 
the Spring of 1968, the pre- 
sident of the Santa Cruz 
chapter of the California 
Club attended Regents meet- 
ings and met with then UC 


President Clark Kerr and o- 
ther California Club chapter 
presidents to make recom- 
mendations on issues facing 
the Regents. The California 
Club consisted of student 
leaders who appointed their 
successors to the Club. Pre- 
sently the student body pre- 
sidents of the other eight 
UC campuses and the UCSC 
student representative attend 
meetings with President 
Charles Hitch in advisory ca- 
pacities. 

“We’re in sort of a service 
capacity, trying to handle the 
mechanical aspects of the e- 
lection,” Duffus said. 

See Page 2 


ASUC Student Lobby 
will face funding probe 


WHAT STUDENT LOBBY? / TAKING IT OUT ON THE PIANO 


BY JOHN BRYANT 
Editor 

The Sacramento-hased 
Student Lobby of the Asso- 
ciated Students of the Uni- 
versity of California (ASUC) 
under increasing pressures to 
clarify its connections with 
both the University adminis- 
tration and the UC student 
body, now faces a financial 
probe. 

An alleged misuse by the 
Lobby of ASUC allocations 
will be explored by the office 
of the General Counsel to the 


' UC Regents, Thomas J. Cun- 


ningham. 
Results of the investiga- 


tion, ordered as a result of 
discussion of the Lobby’s to- 
tal funding setup at the Octo- 
ber Regents’ meeting in Los 
Angeles, will be available for 
discussion and/or action at 
their November session in the 
City. 


DONATIONS 


Regent Joseph A. Moore 
charged that the Lobby had 
violated provisions of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 by using 
ASUC funds to support lob- 
bying activities. 

The legality of the Lob- 
by’s acceptance of “volun- 
tary donations” to augment 


its income was also brought 
into question. 

Paul Gassaway, the co- 
chairman of the Lobby who 
talked with newsmen at the 
meeting, repeatedly denied 
Moore’s allegations, stating 
that ASUC allocations had 
only been used to finance 
the activities of student in- 
terns. 


sider the research activities of 
the interns to have been a 
part of the Lobby’s efforts to 
influence legislators. Their 
major function is purely in- 


See Back Page 


Gassaway does not con- 


Grant School emolition 
Ends park/center fight 


BY MERI HEIDELMAN and ALISON HORTON 
Managing Editor, Staff Writer 


The issue of the Grant Elementary School was settled last Saturday when the 
Santa Cruz Fire Department in a “training practice’ manoeuver burned the fifty- 
five-year-old school building to the ground. 

The school had been the subject of a controversy since spring, when a citizens’ 
group presented a plan to the Santa Cruz City Parks and Recreation Commission to 
convert the deserted school into a Community Center. 

Local residents protested, however, pointing out that they had been promised a 
neighborhood park several years before when the plans for Garfield (another aban- 
donned school) were drawn up. 

Many months of heated debate followed. Finally, in compliance with what they 
felt to be majority community opinion, the Citizens’ Committee for Grant School 
Park and Community Center decided to look elsewhere and, at present, is consider- 
ing the old Dominican Hospital building on Soquel, which is located in a seventy- 
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‘A part and 


BY ERIC LEE 
President. 


Students at the Garden Project 


The Student Garden Pro- 
ject was begun four years 
ago on a small piece of land 
on the bank below Merrill 
College. 

That area is now flour- 
ishing and it has been shown 
that an organic and biodyna- 
mic garden can be operated 
within the context of the 


Sunflower surveys UCSC Garden. 


Into the sun . 


benefactor of 
e natural system’ 


University. 

Now, however, more space 
is needed upon which to pro- 
ject the imagination of a lar- 
ger and more complete hor- 
ticultural project, which is 
called a Home Farm. 

A piece of land, about, 
about 18 acres, suitable for 
this expanded vision has been 
obtained and is located to the 
See Page 6 
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Campus News 


CAMPUS REP ELECTION 


From Front Page 

- Applications for the office 
are still being accepted 
through tomorrow at 5 p.m. 
in the Student Services office. 
On forms provided, suppor- 
ters must secure the signa- 
tures of 100 registered UCSC 
students who declare their 
intention to support the can- 
didate. 

Juniors, seniors, and grad- 
uate students are eligible to 
run for the office. 

“We had Presidents’ Coun- 
cil meetings once a month 
where we got together to 
discuss contemporary things 
between the administration 
and the students,’ Campos 
told the Press of his actions 
in office. 

“It was quite an accom- 
plishment,” he said. “Being 
a representative and having 
a voice with the other stu- 
dent representatives—that 
was good 

“We discussed the EOP 
program and recommended 


additional. money~.and_ raising | 


the quotas,” he continued. 
“But as far as the Regents’ 


decisions, the quota stayed 
the same or was reduced 
in various areas.” 

_As a representative, Cam- 
pos says he felt “pretty po- 
werless. I think one of the 
things was that there was 
no student government here. 
People tend to think it’s a 
mickey mouse concept. Stu- 
dent government connotes a 
high school attitude.” 

“A counter-argument,” 
Duffus says, “is the dilemma, 
I guess, the students would 
have if a burning crisis came 
up and they wouldn’t be able 
to communicate their con- 
cerns to the Regents.” 

“We also talked about 
child care centers, ecology 
issues and one thing in par- 
ticular was the involvement 
of UC in atomic research. 
We tried to get a University- 
wide referendum on the issue, 
but I think only Berkeley 
did it. 

“We did have some input 
into getting up a legislative 
counsel ‘up in Sacramento,” 
Campos says. 
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“] like to work with an 
organization. For the most 
part I worked alone—I didn’t 
have much of an organization 
to represent or take infor- 
mation back to. 

“I was a rubber stamp in 
a sense. 

“If we're going to have 
any kind of government, 
we'll first have to continue 
the present moratorium and 
let the students think about 
what they want. 

“Maybe the next guy can 
do wonders. I don’t know.” 

Campos, 32, is a father 
and a Merrill community stu- 
dies undergraduate. 

A plebiscite on use of por-: 
tions of the UCSC student 
registration fees will be 
placed on the same ballot 
November 10 and 11. Stu- 
dents will mark their choices 
in numbered priority on a 
number of projects, which 
to date includes: 

e construction of bicycle 
paths from the Bay-High 
Streets entrance to the cam- 
pus to the central areas. 

e@ new, improved bicycle 
racks and sheds. . 

e additional bus sheds. 


Two-hour Soledad demonstration 
helps a kid get to see her old man 


12:30 INGONZALES / THEY WERE READY / REP 


BY BEN BORTON 


The group of passengers 
waited in front of a Shell 
station at the Gonsalez turn- 
off of Highway 101. It was a 
beautiful 12:30 in the after- 
noon, Saturday, October 3. 
In a few minutes would come 
the report from two who had 
gone a mile and a half farther 
south, to survey the situation 
at Soledad State Correctional 
Facility. 

The nineteen boys and ele- 
ven girls headed to the de- 
monstration in front of the 
State Prison had packed into 
four cars and set out from 
UC Santa Cruz at 11:00 that 
morning. The group was a 
mixed bag of age groups and 
backgrounds, including one 
lupen-carrying, friendly elder- 
ly woman from the Santa 
Cruz community. 

The report came that the 
roadway leading up to Sole- 
dad Prison was blocked; at 
the side of the road, there 
was a white truck with a 
number of armed guards on 
patrol. The contingent from 
UCSC had clearly been ex- 
pected. mei 

ARMED 


Armed with that fore- 
knowledge, but with nothing 
else, the thirty got back into 
the cars, and within ten min- 
utes, were walking across 
the overpass leading to the 
prison. 

At the end of the tree- 
lined driveway were visible 
the khaki-colored _bunk- 
houses of the prison, as well 
as the tower from which 
three inmates were shot and 
fatally wounded, January 13, 
1970. : 

In the foreground, a group 
of guards carrying something 
cumbersome were moving to- 


ward the entrance of the 
street. Seeing the demonstra- 
tors on the overpass, the 
guards began walking very 
rapidly. As the groups con- 
verged, the guards set their 
freight down, a series of saw- 
horses ornamented with No 
Trespassing signs. 

Sitting On a ladder behind 
the roadblock was a single 
guard, resting on a shotgun. 
On the right, inside and a- 
round a truck were six more 
pistol-armed officials. Parked 
in a clearing on the right was 
the Monterey County Sheriff 
and an assistant. 


LITTLE EXCHANGE 


In the course of the next 
forty-five minutes, the groups 
maintained their respective 
positions, without much ex- 
change of words. A few pic- 
tures were taken of guards by 
the two in the demonstration 
with cameras, and numerous 
‘pictures were taken by prison 
officials of those in the de- 
monstration. 

Three officials then ap- 
proached the group in front 
of the roadblock. 

“Good afternoon. Let’s 
see some 1-D.,” one suggest- 
ed. 

He was not wearing a 
badge and obviously not a 
police officer. No student 
questioned members of the 
group’s legal obligation to 
show identification, but 
would do so if the guard 
showed his own first. The 
guard refused the offer. 

He then asked what or- 
ganization the protesters re- 
presented. As the peonle in 
the demonstration were re- 
presenting no specific organi- 
zation, they answered to the 
effect they were anyone op- 
posed to current conditions 
of brutality and injustice in 


RESENTING JACKSON 


American prisons. One men- 
tioned the slaying of George 
Jackson. 

“So you represent George 
Jackson,” one unarmed guard 
surmised. The third of the 
guards beckoned the other 
two back to their truck. 

About thirty minutes la- 
ter, a girl stopped to con- 
verse with some of the de- 
monstrators on her way to 
the facility. 

“I’m here to visit my old 
man,” she explained. 

Though a number of visi- 
tors had been admitted since 
the demonstrators’ arrival, 
this girl was refused at the 
entrance. 

She turned back toward 
the demonstrators, saying 
“They’ve just stopped visit- 
ing hours.” Others had been 
granted admittance only be- 
cause they were in cars. 

One of the members of the 
demonstration crossed the 
blockade and headed over to 
ask about the decision. The 
guards said their policy had 
nothing to do with the de- 
monstration. 

Whether or not that was 
the case, various people a- 
mong the 
urged the girl to go back and 
re-negotiate her entrance. It 
seemed to many demonstra- 
tors that if any rules regard- 
ing transportation of visitors 
should exist, more latitude 
rather than less should be 
allowed those without vehi- 
cles of their own. 

After a long session with 
the officials, the girl turned 
back to the demonstrators to 
oe Request had been grant- 
ed. ; 

The event lasted a little 
over two hours, involving no 
violence or resistance on the 
demonstrators’ part to guard 


orders. ‘ 


demonstrators | 


@ a permanent child care 
center. Last year the UCSC 
Campus Day Care Center was 
located below the Cowell caf- 
eteria and was forced to va- 
cate because of Cowell’s need 
for the space. It is now tem- 
porarily located in the Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church on 
High Street. If relocated on 
campus, it will be housed 
in the grainary at the cam- 
pus entrance. Duffus says the 
building now meets state 
standards for child care cen- 
ters with the exception of 
its roof, which needs replace- 
ment. The building’s interior 
would require installment of 
rest rooms, sinks, partitions, 
etc. The grainary is now a 
storage site. 

@ a conmunity building 
for the married student apart- 
ments. It has also been de- 
signed by the Campus Plan- 
ning Commission. There has 
been registered opposition to 
the project as well as sup- 
port, Durrus reports. 

e@ more garden and farm 
structures and tools for the 
Home Farm which is open- 
ing near the old slaughter- 
house (see article on page 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


1). A well also needs to be 
drilled. 

e@ campuswide media e- 
quipment for KRUZ, the City 
on a Hill Press, and other 
groups at UCSC. 

@ an olympic-size pool at 
the present Cowell site. Ori- 
ginal plans called for a pool 
for each pair of colleges, but 
Crown-Merrill opted for the 
recreational building at Mer- 
rill, and Kresge-V decided to 
open new volleyball and ten- 
nis courts and a playing field. 

@ more tennis courts, vol- 
leyball courts, a dance facil- 
ity, a running track and a har- 
bar facility—all recreational. 

Other portions of the stu- 


dent fees, not allocated for 
distribution by the plebiscite, 
are used to fund health pro- 
grams, financial aid, cultural 
programs, recreation, discre- 
tionary funds for the Pro- 
vosts, housing, education a- 
broad, and building mainten- 
ance. 


Any athletic expansion or 
construction requires student 
registration fee support, as 
the State no longer will fund 
athletic activities. Se ae 
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Warning to Regents: Isla Vista 
is a future Haight-Ashbury 


STUDENT DEMANDS / CHEADLE WHEADLES / “‘A POSSIBLE SCENARIO” 


Special to the Press 

At last Friday’s Board of 
Regents’ meeting in Los An- 
geles, a decision was _post- 
poned to at least next month 
on proposals by UCSB stu- 
dent body vice-president Mike 
Salerno and UCSB Chancel- 
lor Vernon I. Cheadle to relax 
existing guidelines on Regent- 
al money flowing into the 
community of Isla Vista for 
its improvement. 

Salerno said an authorita- 
tive report on the unincorpor- 
ated community of Isla Vista, 
surrounded by the Santa Bar- 
bara campus, had been ig- 
nored by the subsequent 
guidelines affixed to funds ap- 
propriated for Isla Vista’s im- 
provement. 

“While the Trow report re- 
commends ‘that UCSB take 
immediate steps to implement 
policies recognizing that Isla 

Mista. is.an integral part of the 

University” community and 
that UCSB’s vital interests are 
involved in improving the 
quality of life there,’ General 
Counsel Thomas J. Cunning- 
ham judged each project pre- 
sented to him by the benefit 
it afforded the University stu- 
dents and employees instead 
of the benefit it afforded Isla 
Vista,’ he said. 


NO EFFECT 


One guideline for the dis- 
tribution of Regental funding 
requires that it have no effect 
or local business. 

“Isla Vista needs better 
housing,” Salerno read from a 
prepared text, “but, because 
of the high vacancy rates of 
existing housing projects in 
this area, it would violate 
the competition rule.” 

“Isla Vista needs more 
businesses, but the types of 
businesses needed are that of 
the co-operative nature offer- 
ing students better prices 
which once again violates the 
competition guideline. 

“I am not criticizing the 
projects that were approved 
or implemented, but rather 
saying that their scope is not 
as pervasive as what the com- 
munity had been led to ex- 
pect by recommendations in 
the Trow report.” 

Current usage of funds, 
just over $1 million to date, 
includes support of the joint 
UCSB-County Sheriff Foot 
Patrol in Isla Vista and re- 
creational, educational, aes- 
thetic, transportation and 
public-issue programs. 

“Because of the nature of 
the strict guidelines many 
people were discouraged from 
presenting projects and a large 
sense of skepticism has arisen 
and spread over Isla Vista be- 
cause of the cohesive nature 
of the community,” Salerno 
continued. 


2-YEAR VACATION 


Isla Vista Community 
Council chairman Harris 
spoke to the Regents, asking 

the same things Salerno had. 
He added that “the funds pro- 


vided so far would be little 
more than a two-year vacation 
for Isla Vista” if not contin- 
ued over a longer period of 
time. 

According to Salerno, the 
Regents’ funds were seen asa 
“first-aid kit” when they first 
arrived in Isla Vista in the 
wake of the Trow report and 
its causal agent, the 1970 
riots. 

But more extensive help 
than at first would be re- 
quired to sustain the com- 
munity’s life, he said. 

“It seems logical to us that 
allocation of Regents’ funds 
should be by someone who 
is experienced with trust fund 
regulations,” Salerno said. 

Harris said that the use of 
Regental funds for the im- 
provement of Isla Vista have 
to address themselves to long 
term problems in Isla Vista. 
He did not specify beyond 
this,. however. 

Regent William Roth com- 
mented that the problem ona 
whole is not of Regental mon- 
ey, but of statewide author- 
ity. 

Salerno listed several sug- 
gestions to the Regents, the 
most salient of which are 
(1) that Regental funding for 
Isla Vista’s improvement con- 
tinue, (2) that guidelines for 
such funding be relaxed, and 
(3) that a legal counsel at 
UCSB be made available to 
“help with legal problems e- 
merging from Regents-fund- 
ed projects and act as a gen- 
eral consultant.” 

There was some discussion 
over Salerno’s proposal for a 
resident legal counsel. 

MIXUP 

The Regents temporarily 
misunderstood him to suggest 
a student counsel, which 
would have been funded inde- 
pendently of the Regents 
through student fees, like 
health centers. 

Salerno’s suggestion actual- 
ly calls for campus legal coun- 
sel for administrative pro- 
blems relating to Isla Vista. 
He said that “bimonthly vis- 
its froma central office are 
not sufficient. 

Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget, a law firm which acts 
as the University’s administra- 
tive consultant, has been con- 
tacted regarding Salerno’s re- 
quest. 

Assistant UC Counsel 
George Marchand has served 
as UCSB “resident” counsel 
since 1965, and visits Santa 
Barbara on an “as-called ba- 
sis,” says Cunningham. 

The Regents asked Harris 
if Isla Vista had considered 
incorporation. It would not 
be an easy process, according 
to Harris, because it takes 
three or four years and can 
be halted at the objection of 
owners of 51 per cent of the 
land area. 

Most Isla Vista landlords 
live elsewhere; many do not 
live in the Santa Barbara area. 

Incorporation would re- 
sult in increased property tax 
assessments. 


“I offer a possible sce- 
nario,” Salerno said. “In 1967 
Isla Vista’s population was 
80 per cent students. In 
1968, 69 per cent. In 1969, 
54 per cent. The housing of- 
fice tells us that ballpark es- 
timates for 1971 indicate not 
much, if any, change. 

“We hope to avert another 
potential Haight-Ashbury dis- 
trict. UC could completely 
surround a non-student ghet- 
to.” 

Salerno says the absence 
of faculty living in Isla Vista 
is a result of “hazards” creat- 
ed by the University itself. 

Active participation would 
jeopardize tenure possibilities 
for those who take time away 
from research. 

Teachers should offer 
classes on improving Isla Vis- 
ta, to take advantage of the 


professors’ “expertise,” he 
suggested. 
Regent Norton. Simon 


commented on the Regents’ 
past actions regarding Isla 
Vista: “I think we’ve fallen 
down badly. I can be much 
more recriminatory than the 
two men here can. I think 
we're making a gross mis- 
take . . . I shudder when I 
hear Mike: Salerno mention 
potential of a Haight-Ashbury 
or Berkeley Telegraph row.” 


SIMON SAYS 


Simon says Regents should 
have gone to the Santa Bar- 
bara County Board of Super- 
visors and talked with them 
about helping Isla Vista, 
which, being unincorporated, 
lies directly under county jur- 
isdiction. 

Responding to Chancellor 
Cheadle’s virulent comments 
on behalf of the Isla Vista 
proposal, Chairman William 
French Smith asked Cheadle 
if he had ever felt intimidated 
by the Regents while trying 
to put forth his ideas. 

“I’m not easily intimidat- 
ed,” Cheadle said. 

“We gathered,” Smith re- 
plied. 


‘PRESSING AGENDA’ 


Before any decisions were 
made, Chairman Smith stated 
that pressing agenda prohi- 
bited further discussion. Presi- 
dent Hitch agreed to present 
an administrative report to 
the November meeting of the 
Regents in San Francisco. 

Following dismissal of the 
Isla Vista subject, Harris told 
reporters, “I feel that the 
Board’ of Regents --has- side- 
stepped.” 

Salerno tells the Press, “I 
don’t think there’s anything 
else we can do. Isla Vista is a 
Regents’ problem. I’m a sen- 
ior and will be leaving Santa 
Barbara in a year, and I’m not 
going to be in Isla Vista. 
We’re just putting down the 
facts and telling what it'll be 
like in five years. We've 
shown how Isla Vista is re- 
gressing, and it’s their pro- 
blem if it continues to regress 
to the point of having a to- 
tally non-student ghetto.” 
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a Seruice 


by David Emberling 


OEO PILOTS STERILIZATION 
PROJECT IN APPALACHIA 


The Office of Economic Opportunity is sponsoring a pilot 
sterilzation project in poverty-stricken Anderson county in 
the Appalachian mountains. So far 10 men and 25 women 
have received free sterilizations. OEO had provided funds for 
sterilizing 150 men and 150 women. Though the project 
started slowly, due to community resistance, project workers 
feel that Anderson residents are beginning to accept the idea 
of sterilization to solve the problem of having more children 
than they can adequately support. The project is the largest 
governmental project of its kind. 


FINDING A WAY 


We never fail to be impressed with the wonderful resilency 
of the military, of its never-say-die ability to overcome all 
obstacles. When President Nixon banned chemical defoiliants 
in Vietnam, we thought our boys in brown were finally 
licked, but they came through like champions. While ad- 
hering scrupulously to the herbicide ban, they still manage 
to zay those dirty Commie trees with a new weapon —ar- 
mored plows, which can rip up an acre of forest per hour. 
The armor is presumably to defend themselves in case the 
trees start shooting back. When the plows aren’t enough, 
the Air Force helps out by bombing the forests into sub- 
mission. So far, they have managed to destroy 800,000 
acres of forest non-chemically, and have wiped out $26 
million worth of rubber trees 


A “NEW, CLOSE LOOK” 


Senator James Eastland may have the dubious distinction 
of. being. the. only . prominent. politician, to come out: pub- 
licly against the sacred cause of environmental preservation. 
Last week he said that the Environmental Protection Act 
needs a ‘‘new, close look,”’ because “‘special interest groups... 
are holding up badly need government projects.” 


FIRST BICYCLE TRAIL IN SC 

The first Santa Cruz Bicycle trail was approved unani- 
mously by the city council and $463 for signs was approp- 
riated. The six-mile recreational trail starts at San Lorenzo 
Park, runs the entire length of West Cliff Drive, over to 
Swanton Blvd., King Street, up Pay Street to the UCSC 
entrance, and down High to the central business district and 
member expressed concern over the growing number of bike 
thefts, suggesting traffic checks be started to determine 
whether the person riding a bike is the owner or not 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
Seismologists in the Bay Area report growing tremors in 
Alaska advancing down the Pacific coast, and predict that 
most of the Northern California coast will collapse into the 
pacific Ocean some time next week. 


FOREST STRIPPING LIMITED BY NEW LAW 


Acting Governor Ed Reinecke signed a bill which will 
crack down on persons obtaining permission to strip forest 
land of all trees under the guise of planning a subdivision or 
other development. Some persons had been - clear-cutting 
property to rake in profits on timber with no intentions of 
building on the site. In one case a logging operation obtained 
a clear-cut permit from the state under the pretense of build- 
ing a development and then lobbied against approval of the 
development plan by the local planning commission. The new 
bill stipulates fines of from only $100 to only $500 for vio- 
lations of permit requirements. 


NO MERCURY THREAT? 

A team of Detroit researchers declared recently that the 
amount of mercury in the environment has decreased during 
the past sixty years and that mercury pollution now presents 
no health hazard. The pathologists at Saratoga General Hos- 
pital in Detroit based their conclusion on the study of 59 
samples of preserved human skin dating from 1913. The senior 
of mercury was decreasing and that last_spring’s mercury 
scare was a result of ignorance and emotion 


MEDIA MUDDLES LEAD REPORTS : 

Lead pollution, however, is another story. Dr. Tsaihwa 
J. Chow, of the Scripps Institute of Oceanography, charged 
that a press release on a jajor federal report on airborne 
lead pollution seriously distorted the findings of the report. 
Dr. Chow, who contributed to the report, said that the 
first three points made in the press release were completely 
false. The report said that 1) Airborne lead is only hazardous 
in “central cities: -that..2). Only young. people and. certain. 
workers are in danger from inhaled lead, and that 3) The 
average American gets more lead from eating than from 
breathing. Dr. Chow said, in answer to these points, that air- 
borne lead is a threat in most urban areas, including outlying 
areas, that lead has accumulated more that any other toxic 
chemical, and is a threat to the general population, and that 
while the average American does ingest more lead than he 
inhales, about 3.7 times as much inhaled lead is retained by 
the body as is ingested lead. Chow also noted that one 
major contributor to the report was employed by E.I. Dupont 
de Nemours and Co., which manufactures lead additives for 
gasoline. 


AQUEDUCT LEAKS 


Authorities shut down a six mile stretch of California's 
dedicated $2.8 billion acqueduct when a 100 foot long leak 


See Page 12 


PAGE FOUR 


Dolmetsch-Schoenfeld: 


‘FOLK DANCE ON 
SUSSEX GREEN’ 


BY JOHN HOBLE 
Staff Writer 

Prologue: Within spitting 
distance sat the Chairman of 
the Music Board, three music 
professors, a music T.A., and 
who knows how many other 
musically-erudite people. And 
I’m reviewing the recital? I'm 
not even a.music major; I 
just enjoy recorder and harp- 
sichord music. Thus you are 
forewarned. 

Last Saturday evening the 
Dolmetsch-Schoenfeld En- 
semble performed in the Ste- 
venson Dining Hall. 

Carl Dolmetsch, a small, 
very charming man consider- 
ed the outstanding living re- 
corder player, organized this 
quartet of chamber artists. 
The sisters Alice and Eleonore 
Schoenfeld. playing, respec- 
‘tively, violin and violoncelto 
are virtuosi musicians in their 
own right, as soloists, as a 
duo, as well as in this quartet. 
Joseph Saxby, a fine harp- 
sichordist, has accompanied 
Carl Dolmetsch since the thir- 
ties. 


SABOTAGE 


Against an effectively un- 
obtrusive and isolating back- 
drop of a bare plank screen 
in front of black drapes, Mr. 
Dolmetsch began the concert 
by lightly relating how the 
planned program had been 
sabotaged when the U.S. Post 
Office lost some of their mu- 
sic. Only promising the sec- 
cond performance of a new 
work, he sat down in his 
straight-backed, attentive- 
schoolboy manner. 

The quartet began with the 
Trio-Sonata in C, by J. J. 
Quantz (1697-1773). 

Contact! My head was cap- 
tured. The recorder had a 
great insinuating talking qual- 
ity as it and the violin com- 


Fine Arts 


plemented each other dancing 
on the melody’s surface; and 
the violoncello and harpsi- 
chord hummed inside the lis- 
tener’s ear. 

Internote: Thought: cham- 
ber artists in Ina Rae Hutton 
and Guy Lombardo clothes 
just doesn’t suit the music. 

The Gottfried Finger 
(1660-1723) Sonata in D Mi- 
nor was weird. 


DELIGHTFUL 


With a gentle, lilting, al- 4 


most plaintive melody, the 
first movement was a delight. 
The second was also, though 
it sounded like a difficult rap- 
id fingering exercise for solo 
recorder. | was disappointed 
in the third and fourth move- 
ments because they had, to 
my ear, the undistinctive 
sound of the light, dancy 


music one expects to hear ‘{ 


played by recorder and harp- 
sichord. The concluding 
movement was a surprise with 
almost penny-whistle notes 
popping from Dolmetsch’s re- 
corder. 

A short, joyfully jumpy 
piece (by William Hine, 1688- 
1730) on a tiny flute (called a 
sopranino) and harpsichord 
was a highlight. It was fantas- 
tic that such funny, expres- 
sive sounds came out of such 
a small instrument bumping 
up and down the scales. 

The audience got into it, 
and the concluding applause 
was immediate and delighted. 

Alice and Eleonore 
Schoenfeld performed a Zol- 
tan Kodaly duo for Violin 
and Violoncello next. 

The Kodaly piece was 
long, expressive, almost story- 
like; and sounded like a syn- 
thesis of folk dance music 
for a dramatic children’s 


See Page 9 


QUARRY 


Special to the Press 


A further attempt at a ser- 
ious little magazine at UCSC 
has begun. 

A group at College V has 
announced Quarry, a journal 
of literature and graphics to 
appear this winter. 

The editors of Quarry 
have begun a manuscript sol- 


icitation campaign, on campus 


and-off..A striking-wood.... 
cut poster introducing the 
magazine has been made and 
posted by Art Editor Marcia 
McGrath. The other five ed- 
itors have been contacting 
writers of their fancy. 

In the main, Quarry will 
seek a professional presenta- 
tion, distinct from slickness 
but artistic in itself. The ed- 
itors recognize that a mag- 
azine can be an artistic med- 
ium. 

Quarry will present its lit- 
erature and its art in a man- 
ner that highlights both. In- 
stead of portfolios, graphics 
may be distributed through- 
out the magazine in a sort of 
poetic juxtaposition with the 


writing. In addition, some 
short poems will be printed 
by woodblock, in a sort of 
neo-Blakeian mode. 

One of the editors of 
Quarry is Raymond Carver 
author of Winter Insomnia 
(Kayak), and a poet-in-resi- 
dence at College V. The Art 
and Graphics Editor. of 
Quarry, Marcia McGrath, is 
an accomplished artist who 
gave one-man-shows of her 
etchings last year in Ecuador 
and in the Seson Gallery. 


Paul Skenazy, another mem- 
ber of the Quarry staff, is 
a fellow of College V in Am- 
erican Literature. 

The editors of Quarry wel- 
come fiction and poetry of 
any obsession, drama, Mailer- 
ian social-political reportage , 
literary criticism, and graphics 
design. All contributions will 


‘receive prompt attention. 


The mailing address is: 
Editors 

Quarry 

College V, UCSC 
Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 


October.21, 1974. 


The Tramp 


‘the deeply saddening 
«-- yet joyful world 
of the buffoon’ 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Fellini's Clowns: 
‘AUGUSTO IS YOU’ 


BY PHILIP McLEOD 
Staff Writer 


Fellini has frequently in 
his films pursued the search 
for authentic self through 
complex and appalling fan- 
tasy. His cinematic work has 
consistently by-passed any 
serious portrayal of social 
reality, instead focusing en- 
tirely upon spiritual an met- 
aphysical realities. These con- 
ditions which Fellini por- 
trays as never less than bi- 
zarre, and sometimes surre- 
alistic, always contain the un- 
derlying theme of the circus: 
that world where laughter 
and death run parallel and 
at times merge into one. Thus 
Fellini has devoted his latest 
film, The Clowns entirely to 
the motif of the deeply sad- 
dening and yet joyful world 
of the buffoon. The film is 
presented as a semi- 
documentary essay on the 
gradual disappearence of 
clowns and is much shorter 
and simpler than much of 
his other work. 

The film opens with a 
child gazing with apprehen- 
siveness at the hauntingly big 
circus tent as It goes up. 
Prisoners from the nearby jail 
also eagerly watch, transfixed 
by the magnetic circus just 
that in much of the circus 
lies corruption of authority 
and logic. There are two 
types of clowns, the authori- 
tarians, stern and pompous 
white faces who exist in cold 
arrogance. Their conflicts are 


with 


the dirty, rebellious 


See Page 9 


Skolimewski goes off The Deep End? 


BY DINAH LEE 
Staff Writer 


For those of us who re- 
member Jane Asher as the 
girl who “got Paul,” last 
week’s bill at the Nickelod- 
eon was a pleasant: surprise. 
“Deep End” served as a re- 
minder that Miss Asher has 
been an accomplished act- 
ress since those days in the 
fifties when she first appear- 
ed, a precocious pre-teen 
smoking a cigarette through 
her braces. Pairing her with 


_teen-aged John Moulder 


Brown, Jerzy © Skolimewski 
tells his story of a fifteen- 
year-old’s introduction to the 
seedy realities of sex an op- 
portunism in the lower-class 
world of a London public 
bath. 

Besides the polished per- 
formances of Miss Asher as 
Susan, a bath attendant, and 
Brown as her adoring, inno- 
cent co-worker, Mike, what 
makes this film so enjoyable 
is the assortment of second- 
ary characters that fill their 
dead-end world. Diana Dors 
as the bulging, bleached 
blonde who attacks our hero 
Mike as she pants on about 


“football plays; Susan’s 
horse-faced fiance and her 
first love, an aging swimming 
instructor who pats teenybop- 
pers’ bottoms; and, of course, 
the marvelously sprayed and 
polished receptionist, who 
sprays perfume on Susan’s 
malted out of spite; com-. 
plete Skolimewski’s _ tragi- 
conedy of contrasts between 
the two young people and 
their grimy world of Ajax 
and bathroom graffitti. ‘ 

Mike’s desperate adoration 
of the cynical Susan is treated 
sympathetically by the cam- 
era which jerks» and-jumps 
with all the insecurity of an 
adolescent: in love. However, 
it is soon evident that Susan, 
veteran of strip joints and a 
hustler in the men’s bath, 
also vulnerable. One of her 
finest scenes is the impossi- 
hustler in the men’s bath, is 
also vulnerable. One of her 
finest scenes is the impossi- 
ble search for her engagement 
diamond, the working girl’s 
raison d'etre, in a pile of 
snow. 

Skolimewski circles and 
clings to his actors in close- 
ups, often catching the wari- 
ness and hurt Susan has lived 


through and that Mike is 
learning. 

Following Mike through 
his ludicrous attempts to 
“save”? Susan, we are sone- 
what reminded of Truffaut’s 
favorite youth, the naive An- 
toine . Doinel. This “‘little 
man” humor is one reason 
why the director must con- 
stantly remind us of the tra- 
gedy of Mike and Susan’s si- 
tuation. 

Skolimewski foreshadows 
Susan’s eventual bloody death 
in a pool of red by overcast- 
ing their world with red 
lights,..red...doors, .red walls 
and even a red car which was 
a bit much. Still Skolimewski 
achieves a successful balance 
between the black humor and 
the hopelessness to the very 
last scene when Susan, acci- 
dentally killed by a swinging 
lamp aimed by Mike, dies smi- 
ling to be slowly sheltered in 
Mike’s arms in the deep water 
of the pool. 

This haunting last scene, 
although it underlines a ra- 
ther disturbing perversity that 
tinges the entire film, resol- 
ves this tender and gloomy 
comedy in a kind of soothing 
madness. 


October 21, 1971. 


TELL THE TRUTH 


We are surprised and disheartened to 
have wirnessed the adjournment of the 
Regents last Friday. To give a brief re- 
count: 


The UCSB student body vice-presi- 
dent and an Isla Vista community leader 
discussed with the Regents possibilities 
for easing the Regents’ guidelines for use 
of the money they donated for Isla 
Vista’s community improvement pro- 
grams 


At 3:20 pm Chairman William French 
Smith closed the discussion on Isla Vista 
without allowing for a summary vote or 
summary statements regarding the hour- 
long discussion. 


Smith’s ostensible reason for doing 
so was, as he stated, the large portion 
of agenda awaiting discussion and action. 


But the meeting was adjourned at 
3:25 pm. 


And everybody went home, including 
a number of people who wondered at 
the abrupt termination of their cause 
at the meeting for a nonextistent reason. 


It became clear to us that Smith and 
the Regents had no desire to discuss 
the matter further. 


It also became clear that no one had 
the guts to say what he felt—so Smith 
dug up a very base, underhanded way 
of expediently skirting the issue. 


True, it was late in the day. You 
could have said so, Regent Smith. 


Granted, we may need yet another 


administrative report before a stand can 
be taken. 


Granted, this matter was talked about 
at other Regents’ meetings. 


Just tell the truth, Regent Smith. 


| found it 


BY PAUL BEATTY 
Managing Editor, Felton’s Valley Press 


In a way, if I felt I'd only found a 
green-closeted home with tiers of trees 
climbing in all directions away, I would- 
n’t feel so possessive about this Valley. 

But I’ve found a protected home-life, 
and also found that by opening my door, 
I am in the direct mainstream of north- 
ern California life — American life that 
is now surviving an explosion of intellec- 
tual growth ignited by the most serious 
social problems of any area of the na- 
tion. 

And I’ve also found the mysterious 
sea and some beaches that are not crow- 
ded, and one only risks stumbling on an 
abandoned body hidden away by radi- 
cals, radical lovers, or those of us who 
have been driven to die by drugs. 

When I drive home into the Valley 
and get to Mt. Hermon, or the Graham 
Hill hill coming down into Felton, or 
get. past Paradise Park (south of the Gar- 
den of Eden), I never fail to see the 
beauty — renewed each time — of my 
home. 

When the day comes — and I’m soon 
to lose the drive through Mt. Hermon, 
-and- have already lost the Felton mea- 
dow — when we have achieved progress 
here, then I will move on in search of a 
more native place, unpaved and unpeo- 
pled. 

But now, I enjoy the drive to Boulder 
Creek for a lunch of a pastrami or corned 
beef sandwich, and then browsing, broke 
and lazy, through the gift shops. 

And taking my kids to Ben Lonond 
Park, prior to its cocktail hour — and 
swinging them, and watching others 
swing out over the river and plopping 
in, and then spending twenty minutes 
trying to get the rope back up to the 
other waiting swingers. 

I’m never tired of Felton’s main street 


— Trusty’s old building, the goodie two- 


_scoop ice-cream parlor, and Heavenly 


Hamburgers (north of the Garden of 
Eden) in the old Felton Hotel, or what- 
ever old building it is, but whichever 
one, I want it to remain Felton’s only 
high-rise. 

I know of bicycle paths already. Ihe 
Kids and I — they on those crazy little 
stingrays, and Superpop on his wife’s 
girl-bike - go a little way down on High- 
way 9, through Cowell Park, where if the 
ranger isn’t watching, you can ride 
through the primitive redwood section 
without hitting too many tourists. Then 
up to Roaring Camp where you have to 
carry your bike over the Southern Pacif- 
ic tracks. Out of the steamy RR station, 
ride just a little ways on Graham Hill 
Road and then take a back (secret) bike 
path to come out at the Presbyterian 
Church in Felton. Better yet, you also 
come out at A&W and have to buy 
those hot-headed kids a root beer. 

My woman (oh, hear the girl-libs 
gnash their teeth) I take to Costella’s 
for the world’s best daiquairies. 

My family to the wharf, when it’s 
windy and cold and we sit watching 
those old, suncrusted people who can 


‘really hate’ a road.” 


And swimming pool parties, kids on 
quiet roads, and brilliant green rain, and 
two thousand people who can really 
hate a.road. 

And the people I’ve met here, actors, 
artists, writers, one lawyer, and they’re 
all smater than me — except the lawyer, 
so I’ve retained him. 

And where are better educators than 
Miss Naruo, Miss Poulson, and Mrs. Fos- 
ter, who each should be paid $20,000 a 
year. 

And where is more beauty than Quail 
Hollow Ranch. 

And where is another Valley near the 
sea and the City, that is like our Valley. 


‘NEED MY 15 CENTS’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


Opinions 


Dear Editor: 

Two weeks ago City on a Hill Press printed an article 
on the wage-price freeze, pointing out the fact that the 
Schedule & Directory for Fall, 1971 was being illegally 
sold for 25 cents. The article stated that one could receive 
a refund of 15 cents by going to the Office of the Regis- 
trar. 

Since that time, I have tried thrice to receive my re- 
fund and consistently told that it would take time for 
the office to be set up for refunds. I am a freshman on 
campus, and in the three weeks I have been here, I have 
received refunds at least three different times in different 
places. What the hell is the matter with the Office of the 
Registrar that they cannot be as organized as other of- 


-fices? Since the total refunds add up to less than $600 


(CHP — 10/7/71) what is the hangup? I wish that the 
Office of the Registrar would move on this principle as 
I need my 15 cents. 

Linda Sapp 


‘THE “PROSITITUTE-CLIENT” MENTALITY’ 
To the City ona Hill Press: 


es 
Dear John: 

The column (Oct. 8 issue) by your Press Drama Critics 
entitled “John Millington Sang” was truly incredible in 
its approach to (George) Hitchcock’s production of ‘Play- 
boy of the Western World.” Apparently the Olde World 
Order, which depends upon one-upsmanship, servants at 
the Riviera and ‘‘aren’t I clever,” still flourishes at the 
City on a Hill Press. ; 

“But,” says the critic, using the serious dramatic 
production as a sort of “foil’’ for his ego, “the play as it 
was a play, was saved by two well seasoned hamburgers.” 
Interesting. Obviously the Press Drama Critic is no gour- 
met of food, and the rest of his column indicates that as 
a connoisseur of dramatic art he may have much to 
learn. To apply his own words to his column, “It meant 
perhaps to be sumething it couldn’t.”’ 

How long will critics perpetuate the ‘“Prostitute-client” 
mentality, the Olde World attitude which fosters mutual 
hatred between artist and audience or critic? How long will 
self-styled “experts” get their kicks by callousness, flip- 
pancy and omnisciency? How long will audiences allow 


the ““expert” to dictate the canons of artistic ‘‘success?” _ 


Lewis Keizer 


‘DISTRACTING SEATS’ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


Saturday night I attended the final performance of 
College V production Playboy of the Western World. 

Upon entering the Barn Theater about 30 seats were 
noticed to be taped off. These seats were not located ran- 
domly throughout the house, but were situated to the 
left, to the nght and in front of the stage. The remaining 
untaped, unreserved seats were on the extreme sides of the 
stage or in the far corners of the playhouse. 

I asked one of the usherettes to whom these seats be- 
longed and she replied rather ambigously ‘“‘A party that 
will be coming presently.” I proceeded to a vacant seat in 
view of the stage. My fellow theater goers trickled in and 
found similarly distracting seats. When these were filled 
they filed into the aisleways and the pit fronting the stage 
All the while the taped seats stayed vacant. 

Crisp conversation ensued in my section toward these 
preemptory privileges granted to certain unknown guests. 
To all our knowledge there had been no reserve seats 
though advance seats had been sold. But these were on a 
first come first serve basis. Finally our entitled visitors 
arrived, seconds before the curtain call. It could be readily 
seen why these guests could not possibly sit on the floor. 
They were all elegantly dressed and attired. 

I was wondering if you could investigate the following 

questions? 

1) Were there advance tickets on sale and if so were these 

advertised? 

2) Were there reserve tickets on sale and were these ad- 

vertised? 

3) How did these people get their tickets if they were not 

advertised 

4) Was there a price differential between these reserved tic- 

kets and those for general use? 

5) As policy, how long before curtain call are the re- 

serve tickets held? : . 
Brian McGuinn 


| tear aan aerial ee ne ie ER 

Letters from readers are welcome. All are subject to 
condensation. Deliver to Room 302, Applied Sciences 
before Monday. Or send to City ona Hill Press, c/o 
Crown College. 


Letters must be signed and a phone number given. 


Names will be withheld on request. 
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THE BARN 
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GARDEN MAKES HOME FARM PLANS 


From Front Page 


west of Hagar Drive, at the 
base of the Lower Quarry, 
just beyond the old slaughter- 
house. It can support greater 
quantities of the plants which 
are at present in the Garden, 
as well as new varieties such 
fruit trees for which there 
was no room before. There 
can be more and: larger ani- 
mals — a cow, goats, as well 
as chickens, geese and ducks. 
There can be a barn for sto- 
rage and craft shops, a stu- 
dent hall, classes and __re- 
laxation and eventually, cha- 
lets for some of the workers 
to live in. 


SELF- SUFFICIENT? 


There can be opportuni- 
ties to accommodate the ta- 


lents and interests of many 


students. 

It is possible toc the Farm 
to be almost completely self- 
sufficient. It is envisioned to 
live bio-dynamically, as a part 
and benefactor of the natural 
system. 

That is how the Home 
Farm looks in the mind, but 
at the moment only fencing 
and chiseling of the soil have 
been done; the vision, the 


MARTY? — 


FREE PEPSI 
WITH EVERY MARTY DOG 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 


By Cheryl Doering 


idea and spirit of man’s ima- 
gination, is yet to be pro- 
jected onto the land. If there 
is sufficient energy behind 
this vision it can become rea- 
lity. 

FLOWERS, FRUITS 


Before . going on to the 
particulars of the Farm, a 
note about the Garden. At 
present it contains beautiful 
quiet formal gardens, flowers 
to be cut by students for 
themselves, each other and 
the rest of the University 
community, and vegetables 
and fruits used mainly for 
food for the people working 
there. Students who cut flo- 
wers in the morning are in- 
vited to stay for breakfast at 
the chalet. 

As the Farm progresses, 
the Garden is to be trans- 
formed entirely into a for- 
mally laid out garden inten- 
ded solely for enjoyment, de- 
light, and contemplation. All 
production of fruits, vege- 
tables and cutting flowers will 
be transferred to the Farm. 


PROJECTS 
At the moment there are 
three major projects about 
to begin on the Farm. 
The .first project is build- 


OUR EXTRA BIG, "SPECIAL-NO-BACK-TALK”" TASTY HOT DOG 


1 MORE OF THAT DELICIOUS MARTY BUN 


TRY OUR CHILI DOG, TOO! MADE WITH REAL BEANS. 


WATCH FOR OUR GRAND OPENING 
1501 Mission St. in Santa Cruz! 


Sun in her hair. 


ing the barn. The Farm Plan 
shows the position of the 
barn in the NW corner of the 
land. It is to be built with a 
salt box style roof with the 


short side toward the south. 


The main part of the barn 
will be 20 feet wide and 84 
feet 8 inches long. There. will 


“Toby” 
7:00 & 9:00 


Lincoln & Cedar Sts. 


“Not to be missed!" le 
—Archer Winsten, New York Post Penelope Gilliatt, New Yorker 


“Fellini's best since ‘8% °. 
—Joseph Gelmis; Newsday 


ALSO: 


Fellini’ 


Student workers are needed 


be a long shed on the East 
side which will contain first 
the carpentry shop and later 
other hancraft shops, such 
as those for potters, weavers 
and a blacksmith, etc. 
HEAVY RAINS 
Because there is much to 
be done before the heavy 
rains come, it is not practi- 
cal to build the whole barn 
immediately. Instead, for this 
winter, .it..will be built to a- 


TWO BY FELLINI 


“A WORK OF GENIUS" - 


—Judith Crist, New York Magazine 
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FEDERICO FELLINI 


Ist Santa Cruz Showing 


“TOBY DAMMIT” 


(From ‘Spirits of the Dead’’) 


NICKELODEON 


“A glory!" 


“A wonderful movie!” 
—Leonard Harris, WCBS-TV 
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bout half of it’s full length, 
48 feet, 8 inches. 

One hope is to have. a 
great barn-raising festival in 
the tradition of the Amish 
celebrations of this kind, at 
which a whole barn, or at 
least a large part of it can be 
completed in one day. There 
could be a fine feast at mid 
day. 


See Rraee 7 


“Clowns” 
7:45 & 10:05 
426-7500 


cLLA OU V.AHT 
CIFY ON AHILL PRESS _ 


From Page 6 


The second major project 
is the building of the kitchen 
portion of the Student Hall 
which is located near the 
middle of the strip along the 
east boundary where the 
buildings are to be. 

As with the barn, part of 
the Student Hall will be built 
soon and the rest will be 
done in the spring. 

The third large item. is. the 
providing of water and pow- 
er. 

During the summer, two 
diviners (water witchers) se- 
parately gave the reccommen- 
dation that it would be best 
to sink a well in the SE cor- 
ner of the land. Drilling will 
begin November 15th and 
will take about a month. It 
is estimated that there is a 
good quantity of water with- 
in 300 feet. 

Electricity will be brought 
in from the Carriage House 
area lines. The possibility of 
using methane gas on the 
Farm, which could be pro- 
duced primarily from the di- 
gestion of human waste and 
poultry manure, is being in- 
vestigated. 


There are two roads along 
the south boundary of the 
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land. The nearer one is to 
be used for vehicular traf- 
fic and is considered the 
Farm’s road. Repairs must 


. be made and the drainage 


in the area arranged so that 
the road will be passable af- 


ter the rains come. The fur- ' 


ther road can be used by 
bicyclists and pedestrians. 

You will notice on the 
Farm Plan that the area is 
divided into several sections. 
Many. of these: will. be divided 
further into individual flower 
and begetable beds. 

There are several reasons 
for the large number of long, 
thin beds. First, it has been 
found that each plant in the 
garden or farm has an effect 
on and is effected by all 
the other plants (the same 
is true of animals), especially 
those which are right next 
to it. 

The whole farm is organ- 
ized somewhat like a bowl. 
The standard (full size)fruit 
trees are on the top ridges 
where they can protect most. 

Towards the center are 
bush fruit trees, then soft 
fruits and in the lowest, the 
central part, are the flowers 
and vegetables, and they are 
ordered to be of most benefit 
to each other. Plants of dif- 


ferent kinds can be beneficial - 
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to each other and reduce 
the need for interference on 
their behalf by the gardeners. 

The Farm and Garden em- 
ploys an intensive system of 
growing, in which plants are 
grown very close together. 
Touching carrot leaves allows 
for a salubrious climate to 
to be maintained in the bed 
around the crown of the 
leaves and the root, about 


%" below and 2” above the | 


level of the soil). Wind does 
not get in, heat and gasses 
don’t get out. This too is a 
bio-dynamic control. Beds 
must be kept narrow so they 
can be cultivated and cared 
for without being stepped in. 

The Santa Cruz area’s cli- 
mate will allow for the gro- 
wing of a great diversity of 
flowers, vegetables, soft fruits 
and fruit trees. It will be 
possible to grow all the kinds 
which grew in the Garden 
in greater quantities than be- 
fore and to grow plants and 
trees for which there was no 
room or no proper place be- 
fore. 

Of fruit trees there will be: 
apricots, nectarines, peaches, 
plums, cherries, apples, pears, 
spanish gages, figs, mulber- 
ries, citrus of all kinds, a- 
vocadoes and nuts. 

Of soft fruits: raspberries, 


By Chery! Doering 


a4’8" FUTURE 


blackberries, loganberries, 
boysenberries, strawberries, 
currants and gooseberries. 
Only a partial list of ve- 
getables: lettuce, tomatoes, 
spinach, chard carrots, beets, 
turnips, leeks, parsnips, shal- 
lots, celery, potatoes, rhu- 
barb, asparagus, scarlet run- 
ner beans, french beans, lava 
beans, Jerusalem artichokes, 
squashes, broccoli, cabbage, 


unknown charter airline.” 


FLIGHT NO. 


£5); 9036 (Round Trip) Oakland to London 
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cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 


radishes and all the herbs, 


thymes, rosemary, basil and 


others which are good in 
cooking and are an important 
part of the natural balance 
of the system. 

There will be vines. 

And cutting flowers: mar- 


igolds, dahlias, dwarf dahlias, 


See Page 8 
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CAL JET CHARTERS... 
Europe 1971-72 


“Don’t be mislead by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with our 
reliable Charter group. Know the facts on your charter carrier 
before you sign your application. Don’t take a chance with an 


New Flight Listings 
Round trip Flights From West Coast 


To Europe Still Available ; 
_ All Britannia round trip flights originate and end in 


Los Angeles 


| Lv. Oct. 21, 1971 (Britannia) $249 


Zi London to Oakland Ret. Dec. 17, 1971 

22/9045 (Round Trip) Oakland to London Lv. Nov. 14, 1971 (Britannia) ¢ 449 
on London to Oakiend Ret. Dec. 5, 1971 

G.| = == == Christmas Flights for 1971-72— — = = 
2 900 (16 days) San Francisco to Chicago Lv. Der. 18, 1971 (Amer. AL) $122 
w Chicago to San Francisco ——Ret. Jan. 2, 1972 

ez 901 (16 days)  Oakland/LA to Amsterdam Lv. Dec. 18 (Saturn) $249 
=) Amsterdam to LA/Oakiend Ret. Jan. 2, 1971 

F 902 (16 days) Oakland to New York Lv. Dec. 18 ™w $139 
re New York to Ookland Ret. Jen. 2, 1972 

cz 9057 (28 days) Oakland to London Lv. Dec. 5, 1971 (Britesnia) $249 
ra) London to Osktend Ret. Jen. 2, 1972 

(x, 9068 (36 days)  Oakiand to London Lv. Dec. 17,1971 (Britansia) —g-949 
w ; London to Oakland Ret. Jan. 23, 1972 

= 

& Fall & Winter One Ways from West Coast to Europe 


903 (one way) LA/ Oakland to London 
904 (one way) LA/ Oaktand to London 
905 (one way) LA/  Oaktand to London 
906 (one way)’ LA/ — Cakland to London 
‘907 (one way) [A / | Oakland to London 
908 (one way) LA. /, Gaktand to London 


ree $149 
Lv. Oct. 20 (Britannia) 
Lv. Ney. 13 (iitamia) $120 
Lv. Dec. 4 (Britannia) 
Lv. Dec. 16 (Britannia) $159 
Lv. Jan. 3 (Britemnia) ==$149 


Lv. Jan, 23 (Britannia) $149 


il Fall & Winter One Ways from Europe to West Coast 


103 | (one wey) London to Oakiond /LA. Ly. Oct. 21 (Critennia) = $175 
106 | (one wey) London to Oakland /[ A. Lv. Dec. 18 (Britannia) $165 
107 (ene. way) Landen to Ookdonds 1 A. tv. Jan. 2 (Britannia) $165 


Winter, Spring & Sunmer 1972 
A complete schedule of round trip flights Oakland / LA to Eusope and one 
| way flights to and from Europe up until October 1972 Is available upon request. 
Round trip rates as low as $240.00. One way rate as low as $149.00. Write for 
schedule and application now for spece is limited. = 
All fares include U.S. Federal Tax & departure tax where applicable, and an. 
administrative fee of $4 _ per person. Theee fares are based on a pre-rate shere 
of the total charter cost and are subject to an increase or decrease depending 
on the actual number of participants on each individual flight. These charter 
flights are available only to students, employees, staff, faculty & extension stu- 
dents of the University of California and members of their immediate families. . 


There are NO MEMBERSHIP FEES. 


"All fights vie certificated aiitines flying jet equipment. Complimentary meals 


and beverages served in flight. 


Br Application & Further intormation write: 
Cal Jet Charters 
2180 Green Street 
San Francisco, California 94123 


or call (Area code) 415 
922-1434 
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GARDEN 


From Page 7 
zinnias, coreopsis, calleopsis, 
salpiglossum, gaillardia, car- 
nations, scabiosa, daffodils, 
narcissi, tulips, chrysanthe- 
mums, others. 

The Farm exists as a part 
of the University and _ stu- 
dents are definitely included 
in the vision presented here. 
It is hoped that the imagin- 
ations of students can be 
caught up in it. 

Right now, it would be 
helpful to have people who 
have had some experience in 
the building trades and crafts 


Pease eee eee ee en es ee ee ee 
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TO: Northern California Telephone War Tax Protest, Box 1119, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 


(Name) 


(Address) 


1 -Northern California War Tax Protest, c/o 7811 Fremont Abe., Ben Lomond, 95005 


and can teach them, but e- 
veryone who has a genuine 
interest and is willing to learn 
is very welcome. _ 

Just because you're female 
doesn’t mean you are limited 
in choice of jobs. Look at 


the Chinese! There is no rea- 


son you cannot be a mason 
or a carpenter if you want to. 

It may look as though 
everything about the Home 
Farm is all planned for the 
rest of history. It may seem 
as though there is really no- 
thing left for the students 
to do but work. A lot of 
planning of site, of buildings, 
of architecture, of povwer, 
had to be done during the 
suramer at order to be ap- 


| oppose further American War in Indochina. The telephone excise tax is specifically a 
war revenue tax for an undeclared war. Herewith is my check for $the 
sum marked ‘‘U.S. Tax” on my telephone bill, for the trust you have established. | will 
send the tax amount each. month. | support the suit the Trustees have filed in Federal 
Court challenging the legality of the tax. 


SEND FULL INFORMATION TO: 


SS a a a STS SPT PSY 
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A LAWFUL FORM OF PROTEST.. YOU ARE NOT LIABLE FOR LEGAL FEES. PHONE 
SERVICE WILL NOT BE STOPPED FOR FAILURE TO PAY THE TAX’ 


-J. G. Mason, County Coordinator 
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proved by the Campus Plan- 
ning Commission in time for 
winter building. | can assure 
that it is not all tied up yet. 

But the building of acom- 
munity of souls cannot be 
pre-planned. Some of the 
building, but even more of 
the plants and other living 
things are still very much 
subject to the imagination 
of those who are yet to be- 
come part of the Farm. 

If you are interested the 
best thing to do is to come 
to the morning meeting at 
the Garden at 9:15. You can 
also come to the Garden or 
Farm later in the day. 


Or you may call Eric Lee, 
429-4362. 
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“1 am an American,’ 
Chancellor claims 


BY PAUL BARNETT 
Staff Writer 


Chancellor Dean E. Mc- 
Henry delivered a generally 
well-received keynote address 
to the California County Tax 
Assessors’ Conference held 
this week in Santa Cruz. 

Stressing the need for 
more equitable taxation, re- 
form of public assistance, and 
a strong stance towards con- 
servation, McHenry suggested 
that “with the enfranchise- 
ment of the 18 to 21 year 
old citizen, there will be a re- 
surgence of young people’s 
moral commitment to Amer- 
ica.” 

Over 250 representatives 
of county assessors, boards 
of equalization, and a number 
of large California corpora- 
tions listened as the Chan- 
cellor expressed his faith that 
“this younger generation will 
have a different view. . of 
America as it grows older.” 


Originally designed and built 
for tough duty — 
now a fashion item too— 


Levi‘s authentic, shaped-to-fit 


jacket in pre-shrunk denim, 
indigo blue. Match up 


with a pair of Levi’s jeans for 


a great “‘style suit” 
at small money. 


wen 
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“When I was much young- 
er, in the early years of the 
depression, I lost faith in 
America. My wife and I were 
travelling extensively at the 
time, and we witnessed the 
turmoil in Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia ... our 
first sight of an American 
flag after these many months 
of travelling made us aware 
of the potential of America.” 

To explain further, the 
Chancellor read an editorial 
from the New York Times, 
“written in the darkest days 
of World War II, and, I be- 
lieve, one of the finest edi- 
torials I have ever read.” 

“I am an American, but I 
am of many places. I am 
part of Europe, a small bit 
of Africa, and some of Asia. 
Race, creed, or color are not 
what make me American, in- 
stead, I am an American be- 
cause of my belief in the 
ideals of freedom and equal- 
ity of all men.” 


1523 Pacific Ave. 
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DOLMET SCH-SCHOENFELD 


From Page 4 


story, and gypsy ballads. It 
explored the entire range of 


the sisters’ Guaneri_instru- 
ments. 
The Schoenfelds know 


each other completely and 
performed perfectly. The au- 
dience thought so too, giving 
them two extra bows. 

Overheard: “. warm 
sound.” “This would be great 

' listening to in my room on a 
record.” 

After the intermission, 
Car! Dolmetsch introduced 
and explained the promised 
new piece, a Suite by Gordon 
Jacob. 

This was a very dissatis- 
fying work for me. The first 
three movements didn't hang 
together well, perhaps be- 
cause of a discordant harpsi- 


3051 North Porter Street. 
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chord part. The last, well-knit 
allegro section, described by 
Dolmetsch as “like a British 
folk dance on a _ Sussex 
Green,’”” pulled the whole 
piece to some semblance of 
completeness. 

On two. short English 
pieces, Dolmetsch performed 
ona rarely played instrument, 
a treble viol, member of the 
Gamba family, as is the dou- 
ble-bass. The instrument has a 
very rich voice, somewhat 
like a civilized square-dance 
fiddle. 

Because of the changes in 
the program, I’m not sure of 
the identity of the next work. 
It was essentially a violin 
solo tightly integrated with 
the harpsichord and violon- 
cello parts. Alice Schoenfeld’s 
playing was lyric, highly plea- 
sureable. 


recycled books 
(Old San Jose Road) 
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The final piece, a Trio 
Sonata by Boismortier, was 
the best ensemble piece per- 
formed, the final movement 
perfect. 

In appreciation of this and 
their entire recital, the au- 
dience gave the group a stand- 
ing ovation and were treated 
to an encore. 


Afternote: The recital was 
excellent and a learning ex- 
perience in Baroque and mo- 
dern chamber music. I regret, 
though, that the Dolmetsch- 
Schoenfeld Ensemble was giv- 
en no better place to perform 
than the Stevenson Dining 
Hall with its somewhat lively 
acoustics. 

A better choice for 
this and upcoming concerts, 
despite the incomplete back 
stage, would have been the 
new 550 seat theatre in the 
Performing Arts Complex. 


Here's what you get: 


LOW COST only $1 a month during the school 


year. 


NO. CHARGE. in June, July and August. Get.a 
year ‘round checking account at nine 


months’ cost! 


MONTHLY STATEMENTS 12 months a year. 
ALWAYS OPEN even during the summer — 


CLOWNS 
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augusti’s. As Fellini states 
“The augusto is yourself, do- 
ing all the things you’d like 
to do: making faces, shouting 
rolling on the ground, throw- 
ing water at people.” The 
world of the augusti’s is truly 
nonsensical where negativism 
cannot exist for there’s al- 
ways another chance, nothing 
is unreedemable. The clowns 
that trip kick and hit each 
other will always affection- 
ately leave arm in arm, with 
a never ending resiliency. It is 
a world in which a wrong can 
cannot be committed, where 
no pain can last too long. 

Just as all Fellini films are, 
The Clowns is not in the 
slightest way visually com- 
monplace. He has developed 
his flair for atmosphere and 
mood to genuine brilliance. 


Sierras. 


all college checking plans have this feature. AMER 


You can keep your account open throughout 
the summer with a zero balance at no charge. 


SPECIAL LOW COST CHECKS or, if you wish 


— for a smali additional charge — beautiful, 
full color scenic checks that show sporting 
events or California areney from the surf to the 


OPTIONAL SERVICES TO AUQMENT YOUR 
COLLEGE PLAN CHECKING ACCOUNT instant 
Cash — which protects you against the cost 
and inconvenience of overdraft checks. Plus 
our widely popular BankAmericard.® 


COME IN TO YOUR NEARBY BANK OF 
ICA BRANCH 
new service. Ask any teller — or, pick up a 


copy of our booklet The College Plan which 
gives ail the details. 


BANK OF AMERICA™” 


available only at these branches: 
Mission-Bay Branch, 1640 Mission Street 
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His form is free flowing and 
almost impulsive, reinforcing 
the sense that this is a world 
where no occurance can cast 
a shadow for more than a 
moment. The clown who 
pays no attention to swollen 
red fingers repeatedly ham- 
mered by another clown; the 
the clown who bathes his feet 
in a bucket of tears wept by 
yet another clown; even the 
final scene eulogising the dy- 
ing art of clowns becomes 
a flamboyant celebration a- - 
midst hundreds of hanging 
colored party streamers. For 
the augusti there is no revolu- 
tion for they live in a celebra- 
tion of their constant revolt. 

Fellini is asked at one 
point during the film, “What 
message are you trying to 
give us here?”, and immed- 
iately buckets fall on both 
Fellini’s head and the inter- 
viewer's. 

So much for probing too 
deeply into The Clowns. 


A CHECKING 
ACCOUNT 
DOESN'T 
HAVE TO BE 
CONFUSING 


(NOR DOES IT HAVE TO BE EXPENSIVE) 


Bank of America introduces the College Plan. 
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Special Discount to Students 
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LATE SHOW 


Penny Wheatley Phone 426-5765 


3 Nights! Fri. Sat. Sun. 
No one under 
18 yrs. admitted 


“Road 
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GRANT 
SCHOOL 
BURNS 


The community center has 
not been funded, though, and 
grants are being sought from 
the U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development 
(HUD). Additionally, com- 
munity support must be or- 
ganized again to support the 
plan, Ste as 

Santa Cruz, with eight ci- 
ty parks, already has a sub- 
stantial system. Paul Thiltgen, 
Recreation Superintendent, 
says: “We feel there should 
be a park in every neighbor- 
hood.” 

Finding inexpensive land 
is one major problem (the 
Grant and Garfield sites ran 
to $106,000). The Commis- 
sion sees the old Grant site 
as a beautiful opportunity 
for a neighborhood park. 

The Citizens’ Committee 
for a Community Center, 
whose spokesman, Rev. Herb 
Schmidt, lives in the Pasati- 
empo area, collected signa- 
tures throughout the city and 
at the University on a peti- 
tion for preservation of the 
old school for use as head- 
quarters for community ser- 
vice programs. The petition 
was presented to the City for 
study. 


An area of about 500 res- 
idences is to be served by 
Grant Park, and from it 400 
signatures were amassed in fa- 
vor of demolition of the old 
school. 

With the addition of a new 
146-unit apartment complex 
bordering the park, the old 
Grant schoolyard may pro- 
vide an essential bit of open 


- space for one area of Santa 


Cruz — it will not, in any 
event, provide space for a co- 
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Vil: A black man and a brown man work it out 


BY AMY WIGGINS 
Staff Writer 


Right now, College Seven 
is but a spirit: Less than a 
month ago, Professors J. Her- 
man Blake and Ralph C. Guz- 
man were named by the 
Chancellor as Fellows of Col- 
lege Seven. They are the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and until 
a provost is named, they will 
make decisions on the num- 
ber and disciplines of faculty 
appointments, curriculum and 
architecture. 

College Seven began in 
1968 with a demand. The 
Black Liberation Front want- 
ed a black studies college 
named after Malcolm X, of- 
fering degrees from a B.A. to 
a Ph.D. in black studies. In 
1969, the Academic Senate 
considered this demand and 
countered with support for 
an ethnic studies college, pos- 
sibly to be named Malcolm 
X. The final decision on a 
name for the College is left 
to the Regents, however. 

‘As it stands, College Seven 
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will focus on urban and mi- 
nority problems, and the in- 
vestigation of the history, 
cultures of various ethnic 
struggles, achievements and 
cultures of various ethnic 
groups in America. 


PEOPLE ETHNIC 


Professor Blake called eth- 
nic studies ‘‘a meaningful in- 
corporation of studies of peo- 
ple ethnic but not necessarily 
minority; for example, wo- 
men.” Professor Guzman ad- 
ded, ‘There are some groups, 
such as the Italians, who ne- 
ver came together as an eth- 
nic group until they came 
the United States. Back in 
the Old Country they would 
be fighting among themselves, 


-but in America, they’re a 


group.” 

What is ethnic? Webster’s 
says; ‘*. . of nations or groups 
neither Christian nor Jewish.” 
Guzman said, “Some groups 
are more ethnic than others. 
You are as ethnic as you 
perceive yourself'to be.” 


mw ZN \ 


Rod Stewart 


‘Every Picture 
Tells A Story 
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Not all of the students at 
College Seven will be in eth- 
nic studies; but there will be 
a place for everyone. It will 
not be a ghetto college, but 
a college to influence the rest 
of the university, to educate 
the middle class and upper 
class (for whom the universi- 
ty functions primarily) to the 
reality of poverty. 


‘TRAILERS OR TENTS’ 


College Seven is set to 0- 
pen in the Fall of 1972. 
“We're going to open if we 
have to do it in trailers or 
tents, but open we will!” 
Guzman said enthusiastically. 
Nonetheless, the College has 
its share of problems. 

“We are a black man and 
a brown man trying to work 
this thing out, and there’s no 
precedent.” 

Funding is < major prob- 
lem, particularly for an eth- 
nic studies college. For the 
next few weeks, Blake and 
Guzman will not even know 
which areas are most critical. 


A building site has been 
selected for the College, in 
the meadow below the Chan- 
cellor’s house. A student-fa- 
culty team met last year with 
the architect and helped de- 
sign the modular construc- 
tion. Plans must remain ten- 
tative until funds are more 
assured, however. 


Setting up curriculum is 
another problem. New facul- 
ty cannot even come on cam- 
pus until the fall of 1972, a- 
gain for financial reasons. Pre- 
vious methods of planning 
new colleges, _ particularly 


Kresge College, are being stu- ~ 


died for possible applications. 


IMPROVE? 


As far as ethnic studies, 
Guzman and Blake hope to 
improve on past methods. 
They approve of the intel- 
lectual approach, but not to 
exclusion. The academic “‘lit- 
tle dose of reality”, as Blake 
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the 24 page Music Moneyoffer Catalog 
listing over 300 music and stereo equip- 
ment bargains. If you would like the Cata- 
log and do not want to purchase an album 
at this time, check the box below and send 
your name and address along with 25c to: 

Uncola Music Offer, Dept. C, 

P.0. Box 77B, 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 

*The following constitute 7UP proof of purchase: 
Three 7UP bottle cap liners, (00 NOT MAIL 
METAL CAPS); One 7UP purchase seal from the 
bottom of non-returnable bottles or can cartons; 
One 7UP imprint from the plastic collar can 


holders; Or any identifiable portion of the label 
from large size 7UP bottles. 


—For information on the famous Uncola posters— 
write Uncola Posters, Box 11477, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 63105. 


“*SEVEN-UP,"? ‘'7UP,"? “‘THE UNCOLA,’? AND ‘‘UN* ARE 
TRADEMARKS IDENTIFYING THE PRODUCT OF THE SEVEN- 
UP COMPANY. 


Dinners 
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called it, should not be the 
end of ethnic studies. College 
Seven hopes to offer and en- 
courage field work to balance 
and supplement the class- 
room approach. Yet College 
Seven will not mean the end 
of the search for ethnic stu- 
dies professors at UCSC. It 
will not be “the ethnic stu- 
dies college”, to the point 
that no other college will 
handle the subject. Herman 
Blake and Ralph Guzman 
would like to see instead peo- 
ple from a wide variety of 
backgrounds, coming togeth- 
er in a unique, collective ap- 
proach, for serious study of 
ethnic problems on and off 
campus. There would be a 
College Seven community, a 
large vital thing, but not iso- 
lated from the larger com- 
munity. Toward this end, stu- 
dents, faculty and members 
of the communities around 
UCSC are encouraged to help 
in the planning of this, their 
college. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL NEWS SERVICE 


From Page 3 


flooded 1500 acres of desert and farmland near Lancaster, 
Calif. The acqueduct was carrying northern California water 
over the Techahapi mountains to the dry southland. 


50% REWARD FOR FINKS 


The California state senate recently passed a bill which 
will require courts to reward persons for providing informa- 
tion leading to- the arrest and conviction of litterbugs. The 
reward will be half of the litterer’s fine. 


SIERRA CLUB CHARGES THAT 
PAJARO DUNES DEVELOPERS VIOLATE 
THEIR OWN BUILDING PERMIT 


The Sierra Club harged that the developers of the apart- 
ment complex at Pajaro Dunes, next to Sunset Beach state 
park in Watsonville, violated the terms of their building 
permit by using concrete slabs for foundations instead of 
peirs sunk into the sand. The club claimed that the slabs 
would eventually destroy the dunes. The county planning 
supervisor responded by saying that in the future the per- 
mits would be more loosely written to allow changes by the 
builders. : 

Forty-six trained obervers spent two days last week look- 
ing for California Condors, North America’s largest land bird, 
in the mountains at the southern end of the San Joaquin 
Valley. The survey, sponsored by the Dept. of Fish and 
Game, was an attempt to determine whether the bird, an 
endangered species, is increasing or decreasing in numbers. 


NEW EPA STANDARDS 
FOR MERCURY, ASBESTOS, BERYLLUM 
WILL PROBABLY RUFFLE INDUSTRY 
The Environmental Protection Agency is braced for a 
blast from industry after announcing tough new emission 


limits for mercury, asbestos, and beryllum. Its mercury 
standards will be hard on pulp, paper, and chemical plants. 


Some mercury mines may have to close. The EPA plans to 


ban spraying of asbestos insulation durining construction. 


US COURT OF APPEALS 
WILL HEAR AMCHITKA TEST CASE 
The U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington ruled that 
District Court Judge George L. Hart must hear a suit from 
seven environmental groups petitioning to stop the nuclear 
test on Amchitka Island. Judge Hart had previously dis- 
missed the suit without a hearing. The AEC is ready to go 
— “in the last two weeks of October”’ if they get the 


Congress had previously voted to ban the test before 
mid-1972 unless President Nixon authorizes it. 


LAKE BAIKAL POLLUTION PROBLEMS 
RAISE SOVIET ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 


The Soviet Union is becoming aware of environmental 
problems within its own borders. Lake Baikal, in Siberia, 
the deepest freshwater lake in the world, is in serious dan- 
ger of being rendered unfit for life. The government re- 
cently ordered a halt to industrial expansion around the 
lake, reforestation of the shores, and additional purification 
for existing plants 
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Law school for Santa Barbara is proposed, debated 


Special to the Press 

A final decision on a pro- 
posal to initiate a graduate 
school of law at UC Santa 
Barbara has been postponed 
by the Regents to their No- 
vember meeting. 

Strong objections raised by 
Regent William Coblentz 
brought out several issues 
now facing the Regents: (1) 
whether a new law school 
should be formed; (2) where 
it should be built; and (3) 
what type of school should 
be initiated. 


CONVENTIONAL 


On this third point, an is- 
sue had risen during discus- 
sion by the Regents’ Commit- 
tee on Educational Policy— 
whether a “conventional” 
campus graduate school 
should be formed, or whether 
it should be patterned after 
the Hastings Law School in 
San Francisco. 

Hastings is located in and 
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deals with a large urban cen- 
ter, and does not require of- 
ficial membership in a Univer- 
sity or college, nor does it 
directly or indirectly require 
on-campus or near-campus 
residence for optimum usage 
of the school’s services, Co- 
blentz said during the Educa- 
tional Policy Committee’s 
meeting last Thursday. 

Regent Coblentz, a private 
attorney and a Yale graduate, 
is director of the Bay Area’s 
educational television station, 
KQED. He was also special 
counsel to Governor Edmund 
G. Brown. 

The proposal for the UCSB 
law school includes specifica- 


- tions for offering the J.D. 


(doctor of jurisprudence) and 
the M.L. (master of laws) 
degrees. 

IN A BOX 


Coblentz said, ““We’re gon- 
na get ourselves in a box if 
we start funding.” “I think 
we ought to place it in an ad- 
ministrative and legal center 
so students don’t have to 
live on campus. That’s what’s 
so nice about the Hastings 
Law School.” 

A Professor Pritchett, 
chairman of the faculty com- 
mittee which authored the 
proposal, stated that the M.L. 
is a ‘standard research de- 
gree” in response to UC Pres- 
ident Charles Hitch’s query as 
to the employability of the 


M.L. degree. 

Pritchett stated that UCSB 
would not immediately offer 
a MLL., but that it would de- 
velop such a program after 
the J.D. program is develop- 


ed. 

(Prof. J. A. C. Grant, a 
political science teacher at 
UCLA, explained that the 
familiar LL.D. degree is e- 
quivalent to the J.D., but 
that in recent years prefer- 
ence has been given to use of 
the J.D. when labeling the 
basic law degree. The M.L. 
is awarded after a year of 
research following receipt of 
the J.D.; a J.S.D. [doctor of 
science and jurisprudence] is 
awarded very seldom, to ex- 
ceptional research students 
who wish to become teachers 
of law in universities.) 

Hitch said that the demand 
for more law education is 
“incredibly great. Standards 
for admission to UC law 
schools are now the highest 
anywhere.” 

LOTS 


Two hundred seventy-five 
of 3700 applicants were ad- 
mitted to the UC Berkeley 
law school in September 
1970. 

During academic 1970-71 
only sixteen law schools in 
the country’ had any space 
for additional students. 

According to Grant, 100 
of 145 recent UCLA gra- 


duates in law were hired. The 
other 45 he attributed in part 
to those who “go to work 
for their fathers’ corpora- 
tions” and never enter the 
profession, or those who do 
not seek employment. 

“A very surprising number 
of graduates get out of the 
profession and into other 
areas of what can be called 
the result of law training, 
but not lawyers,” Grant said. 

UCSB OR UCR? 

Regent William French 
Smith, chairman of the Re- 
gents and Ronald Reagan’s 
personal lawyer, asked why 
UCSB had been chosen as a 
site for the prospective law 
school. 

UC Santa Barbara and UC 
Riverside were considered for 
law school locations; both are 
county seats and centers of 
education which do not pre- 
sently have nearby law cen- 
ters. 

UCSB is growing faster to- 
ward its ultimate size than is 
Riverside; a plateau at Santa 
Barbara is expected to be 
reached by the 1980-81 
school year, Hitch said. “This 
is the most logical choice.” 

At UCSB 86 per cent of 
the students are undergra- 
duates, and 95 per cent of 
those are studying in the let- 
ters and arts areas. 

Coblentz said that a law 
school is needed in an urban 


center like Los Angeles or San 
Francisco. 

Hitch recommended 
UCSB to the Regents because 
Santa Barbara has “‘a need for 
diversification of programs, 
and a need for some profes- 
sional programs.” 

“We think a proposal for a 
Hastings-type school would 
require much more study.” 

By “Hastings-type” Hitch 
meant a commuter school in 
a large urban population. If 
such type of school is initiat- 
ed, there will be and is a great 
difference of opinion over 
where it will be located. 

Vice-President Angus E. 
Taylor quoted a brief por- 
tion of a report from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
saying that there are now 
270,000 practicing lawyers in 
the nation; 65,000 more will 
be needed by 1980. This calls 
for an increase of 1.7 per cent 
per year between now and 
1980, while between 1960 
and 1970 the increase in prac- 
tioners was }.5 per cent. - 

About 18,000 law degrees 
are awarded annually. At least 
20,000 annually are needed in 
order to achieve the growth 
requirements projected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

From 1969 to 1971 there 
has been a 97 per cent in- 
crease in legal aid services in 
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IF YOU NEED US 
WE ARE HERE 


We are here! The gay com- 
munity. center of Santa Cruz 
is really nothing more than 
a disorganized group of peo- 
ple, some of whom live at 
this house at 340 Myrtle 
Street. But disorganized as we 
are, we are trying to create 
an alternative for gay folks; 
an alternative to traditional 
homosexual escapes or esca- 
pades (as the case may be). 
We have “official’’ open 
house gatherings on 1st and 
3rd Fridays of the month, 
(or something like that—next 
meeting should be October 
29), These meetings are very 
open, flexible, casual, some- 
times rowdy, and/or however 
you would like it to be. 
We are not defined by or 
connected . to. the organized 
Gay Liberation Front, but 
if you are interested in it and 
its various activities, we have 
information (newsletters, 
etc.) Our phone number is 
426-7822 and hopefully, if 
you need us we are here. 


COMMUNITY TV 


“Johnny Videotape” — 
whose mission is to show free 
community t.v. channels ac- 
cross the nation as Johnny 
Appleseed did appletrees — 
will be on campus today. 
Johnny will stroll around 
with a 21 lb. “portapack”’ 
videotape machine, mustering 
student support for the free 
community t.v. ordinance to 
be presented to the Santa 
Cruz City Council next Tues- 
day night. 


LAW SCHOOL 


From Page 13 


this nation. President Nixon 
has proposed a national cor- 
poration to handle such legal 
aid problems and cases. 

Hitch continued, ‘There 
is a need for creating a bal- 
ance before this growth gets 
too far along the line.” 

Hitch also posed the ques- 
tion of what nature of rela- 
tionship a Hastings-type law 
school would have with UC. 

Coblentz later. told the 
Press that “I just oppose San- 
ta Barbara because it would 
result in creation of another 
elitist law school. Elitist in 
the sense that it would dis- 
criminate against the poor 
and minorities who don’t live 
in Santa Barbara. 

“I think there’s a real need 
for one. It should be in a big 
urban center where all sorts 
of people can comniute.” 

Where in particular? the 
Press asked. “L.A. I own 

-some land there and want to 
build,” Coblentz laughed. 


The ordinance would pro- 
vide free air-time and the free 
use of videotape equipment 
to any Santa Cruz citizen 
who wanted to make his/her 
own t.v. show. The Cable t.v. 
Co. would turn over the chan- 
nel (Cable has 84 possible 
channels and now uses 12). 
Switchboard would coordin- 
ate the use of equipment and 
schedule air-time on a strict- 
ly first-come, first served ba- 
sis. There would be no cen- 
sorship; each person would 
take complete liability for the 
content of his program. The 
channel would be supported 
from the tax Cable currently 
pays to the city. 

Large numbers of people 
are expected to turn up at 
the Oct. 26 meeting, as well 
as t.v. news cameras and re- 


presentatives of Bay area ca- 
ble stations. Cars will leave 
from Merrill Circle and Col- 
lege V at 7:15 p.m. 

If the City Council fails to 
act on the proposal, a city- 
wide initiative will be started, 
Johnny Videotape says. 


1,916 registered city voters 
can call for a special election 
within 90 days. (There are 
nearly 4000 potential peti- 
tion signers on the UCSC cam- 


SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: . 


Box 768 College V 


DEADLINE IS TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26 
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pus alone). A simple major- 
ity decides the special elec- 
tion. 


LITHOGRAPH DISPLAY 


A special one-day presen- 
tation of original lithographs 
and etchings will be held at 


the Bay Tree Bookstore next 
Tuesday from 1 until 5pm. 
The exhibit is from the 
Lakeside Studio Lakeside, 
Michigan, says Earl Gross 
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Bay Tree manager 

The exhibition will con- 
tain several hundred original 
prints by such artists as Pi- 
casso, Roualt, Blake, Dali 
Durer, Kandinsky, Millet, 
Moore, Dufy, Pissaro, Rodin, 
and many others. The col- 


‘lection also contains many 


prints by contemporary Am- 
erican and European artists. 
All works to be displayed 
are available for purchase. 


MODEL RAILROADER 

Jim Haynes is building a 
model railroad in the Infor- 
mation and Computer Sci- 
ence laboratory. If you dig 
that sort of thing and can 
help. with the construction— 
or if you just want to watch 
the trains run—drop into Rm. 
220, Applied Sciences. 


Stop in and help us celebrate 75 Years in the Same Location. Olympia Brewing Company, Tumwater, Wash. 8 to 4:30 every day. *Oly *® 
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FIELD TRIPS 


A backpacking trip to 
Point Reyes for Saturday and 
Sunday, October 22-23, is 
being planned by the student 
Sierra Club group, 
Reservations are required and 
may be made by calling 426- 
6000, Ext. 54. Interested 


leges, $300 to $600 at the 
University of California, and 
are in the amount of fees 
charged to students at the 
California State Colleges (ap 
proximately $160). The for- 
mer 24-year-old age limit for 
new applicants has been 
raised to age 30 effective 


with this year’s competition. 


October 21, 1971. 


Applications are available 
in the Office of Financial 
Aid. Applications must be 
filed with the State Scholar- 
ship Commission by midnight 
November 19, 1971. Scores 
on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test must also be submitted 
as part of an application 


young people are invited. 


A paleontology trip ex- 
ploring for fossils is planned 
by the Santa Cruz Regional 
Sierra. Club this Saturday. 
The trip will start from So- 
quel High School at 10 am. 


COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Undergraduate college stu- 
dents who are in need of 
financial assistance to con- 
tinue college should file a 
State Scholarship application. 
Approximately 9,600 new 
State Scholarships will be a- 
warded in April 1972 for 
use in 1972-3. Most of the 
new awards will be available 
to high school seniors but 
the number avaiable for cur- 
rently enrolled college stu- 
dents who are not already 
in the State Scholarship Pro- 
gram will be approximately 
1,500 in number. 

State Scholarships are a- 
vailable for use at any ac- 
redited four-year college in 
California, plus the Califor- 
nia Maritime Academy. The 
awards range from $500 to 
$2,000 at independent col- 


— USE THE CLASS ADS 


SEND AD FORM AND CASH TO: 
LINDA SAPP, CROWN, BOX 454 


REGULAR RATES: 25¢ for the first line and 15¢ for each additional line; $1.20 the 
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der form, 2 inches without mail-order form. 

SPECIAL RATES: (for students, faculty and staff of UCSC and their immediate 
families) 20¢ for the first line and 15¢ for each additional line; 80¢ for a column inch 
(approximately 8 lines). 
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SUNDAY - 31 OCTOBER 1971 
Performances at 6:30 pm & 9pm 
UCSC Barn Theater Adm. $2.50 


Reservations: - 429-2934 
UCSC Ticket Office, Redwood Bldg. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22 


YOGA CLASSES 


Classes weekly for 2 months/Mondays, Wednesdays & Fri- 
days/7:30 to 9:00 a.m./Fieldhouse/no fee. 


FILM SHOWING: SHAKESPEARE’S “OTHELLO” 


Starring Lawrence Olivier/7:30 p.m./Science Lecture Hall 3 
Psych 100 class showing/open to students. 


FILM SHOWING: “DR. STRANGELOVE” 
2 showings/7:30 & 9:30 p.m./Science Lecture Hall 3/$1. 


DR. THELTON HENDERSON 


Assistant Dean, Stanford University School of Law/admis- 
sion information/9 a.m. to 5 p.m./Rm. 358, Applied Sci- 
ences Bldg. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23 


MARK KROLL/HARPSICHORD RECITAL 
Professional Harpsichordist, Fellow of College V/PA Con- 
cert Hall/8 p.m./no fee. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24 


FILM SHOWING: “WILD STRAWBERRIES” 
2 showings/7 & 9 p.m./Science Lecture Hall 3/$1.00. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 25 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Stevenson Dining Hall/6:30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown Dining Hall/6:00 pm. 7 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 


John Sumner, UCSC/Rm. 358, Applied Sciences Bldg./ 
Topic: ‘Tectonic Significance of Geological & Geophysical 
Investigations at the Head of the Gulf of California’. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27 
INAUGURAL LECTURE SERIES 


Ivan Vallier, Professor of Sociology/Topic: “Catholicism & 
Politics: Notable Mutations’’/8 p.m./Science Lecture Hall 3/ 


CLASS 


EMPLOYMENT_.. 
I NEED HELP!!! ENVEL- Want live-in house. work, 
OPE STUFFERS—PART- child care. Salary-open. Ref. 
Lt ent a che NS 688-6775 (tf) 
0 NVEL- 
OPES YOU STUFF. ALL FOR SALE 


POSTAGE PRE-PAID. SEND 
STAMPED‘ SELF-ADDRES- 
SED ENVELOPE, PLUS 
$1.00 FOR REGISTRATION 
AND HANDLING TO 
ALLEN KING CORP.; P. O. 
BOX 6525, PGH; PENNA; 
E5212: 


Piano lessons — your home 
specializing in young child- 
ren and students with per- 
sistent difficulties — Mrs. Bar- 
bara Miller 688-1239 Free 
Interview 10/28 


Professors — Students! Typ- 
ing — all sorts on IBM — 
Manuscripts, papers, fhesis — 
guarantee error freé — wil- 
ling to discuss rates — very 
fast, clean work see Bonnie 
at College V, x2273 10/21 


FOR SALE: Purebred Amer- 
ican Quarter Horse Assn. Fil- 
ly. -3--years old:--Gentle. & 
calm, great trail horse — good 
gaits. Call Lyn ext. 2788 or 
335-5970 in 
Price: $400. 10/21 


°67 Econoline camper van. 
Air Auto Fac. War. until July. 
New’ engine, much storage. 
Clean and comfortable 
$1650/offer. 426-5433 (tf) 


Quiet home or studio in red- 
woods ten mi. from campus. 
Small apt or large studio. 
Write PO Box 6132 Carmel 
Cal. or phone 426-8281 (tf) 


Faculty member must sell 68 
VW camper with tent. Best 
offer. 423-0452. 
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STUDENT LOBBY 


From Front Page 
formational in the Lobby’s 
view. 

Expenses intimately con- 
nected with the lobbying ef- 
forts, (i.e.: office rental; tele- 
phone and stationery  ex- 
penses; salaries for secretar- 
ial help and the Lobby’s 
leaders) have been funded ex- 
Clusively through “voluntary 
donations”, Gassaway main- 
tained. 


MORAL ASPECT 


The moral aspect of ac- 
cepting donations from out- 
side sources have also appar- 
ently been considered by the 
Lobby. 

In a report from the Of- 
fice of UC President Charles 
Hitch, presented to the Re- 
gental Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy at their meeting 
Thursday morning, October 
14, it was reported that the 
student governments on 
those UC campuses which 
grant funds to the Lobby had 
set the following guidelines 
regarding ‘voluntary dona- 
tions”’: 


"7" No anonymous dona- 


tions shall be accepted. 

“2. Each donation shall 
be approved by the student 
body presidents. 

“3. Contributions shall be 


‘sought from as_ broad a pol- 


itical and philosophical spec- 
trum as is possible. 

“4. Only contributions 
with no strings attached are 
acceptable. 

“5. No single contribution 
Shall be solicited or accepted 
which exceeds approximately 
6 or 7 per cent of budget (i.e. 
a ‘substantial’ portion). 


LOBBY TIES 


Donald L. Reidhaar, an 
attorney in the General 
Counsel’s officé specializing 
in student affairs, began can- 
vassing some UC Chancellors 
including UCSC Chancellor 
McHenry, shortly after the 
committee meeting at which 
the Lobby issue was consid- 
ered. He was inquiring about 
ties between the Lobby and 
various campuses and about 
_ the names of possible student 
contacts. 

Asked about how the 
probe would proceed, he said 
that “*...first we'll go to Vice 
‘President Johnson’s office 
(Robert L. Johnson, Vice 
President of the University 
for administration) to get the 
actual data...on the donations 
that have been made so far 
and... how they’ve been 
spent.” 

Gassaway believes that the 
General Counsel intends to 
oversee..the. investigation -him- 
self. “Cunningham now plans 
to involve himself personally 
in this,” he said shortly after 
the meeting 

The investigation comes at 
a time when the Lobby has 
been facing doubt and scept- 
icism from both) within and 
without its structure as to its 
ultimate purposes and its leg- 
itimacy. 

The concept to the Lobby 
was a brainstorm on the part 
of UC students who had 
worked as legislative interns 
in Sacramento during the 
the-summer of 1970. 


The idea was to use lob- 
bying techniques, of proven 
effect in the capitol, to voice 
student views and bring them 
to bear on the legislative pro- 
cess. Tied to this concept was 
an effort to solicit student 
views and to raise the level 
of political awareness on UC 
campuses through the dis- 
tribution of political inform- 
ation. 

The Lobby was formally 
organized through the Coun- 
cil of Student Body Presi- 
dents, an. organization rep- 
resenting several of the UC 
campuses which agreed to 
provide student funds to get 
the Lobby going. 

PRESIDENTS 

The Student Body Presi- 
dents maintain a great deal 
of control over the Lobby 
and what it does. 

The Lobby’s formal state- 
ment of purposes reads, in 
part, as follows: 


“(Our purposes are)...lim-- - 


ited to providing information 
to legislators, students, and 
the general public; channel- 
ing student interests in the 
myriad of legislative activ- 
ities; and presenting positions 
on issues of direct conse- 
quence to the essential and 
basic student interest as an 
integral part of the Univer- 
sity community.” 

Its duties, as enumerated 
in the President’s report to 
the Educational Policy Com- 
mittee cited above, are: 

“(a) transmitting informa- 
tion on the current status 
and effect of bills of interest 
to the students of the Uni- 
versity of California via bul- 
letins, newspaper articles and 
campus liasons; (b) maintain- 
ing accurate records on the 
progress of legislation of in- 
terest to students; (c) pro- 
viding for the organized 
transmission of _ student 
views...to the legislature; and 
(d) coordinating a_ student 
intern activity which allows 
for University-wide student 
participation in the ASUC 
Legislative Program.”’ — 

The Lobby is limited in 
what it may do through its 
use of ASUC funds which are 


‘collected and administered 


by the Regents as a “public 
trust.” 

The Lobby, for example, 
is strictly forbidden to en- 
gage in partisan politics and 
must make strenuous efforts 
to appear completely impar- 


’ tial on most issues. 


Its major thrust, there- 
fore, has hitherto been bas- 
ically informational, although 
it has taken positions on ob- 
viously anti-student or anti- 
university legislation. 

Whether or not the Lobby 
might use “voluntary dona- 
tions” to mount partisan pol- 
itical or highly controversial 
lobbying efforts is another 
question. 

The Lobby’s proposed 
budget for the current fis- 
cal year approximates 
$85,000 of which $40,000 is 
projected to be donative. 
$45,000 is expected to be 
funded from ASUC alloca- 
tions. 

As of October 1, a total 
of $35,000 had been re- 
ceived by the Lobby — about 


October 21, 1971. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Supervisors act to prevent 
Rio Del Mar high-rise pads 


CONDOMINIUM PROPOSAL OPPOSED / LOGGING LIMITS AHEAD? 


BY SUSAN FISKE 
Staff Writer 

Tiie County Board of Su- 
yervisors voted Tuesday to 
enact emergency zoning reg- 
ulations in the Rio Del Mar 
area. 

The resolution came as 
a reaction to plans for 
building a condominium be- 
tween Rio Del Mar Boule- 
vard and Beach Drive. 

The proposed _ tract 
would consist of 40 units 
on 1.5 acres. 

Upon hearing the plans 
Supervisor Henry Mello 
wondered whether = such 
high density dwellings 
might be more appropriate 
in a city. 

It was also discussed if 
1.5 parking spaces per unit 
would be adequate in an 
area not serviced by transit 
systems and so close to the 
beach. 

Since ‘the “supervisors 
were obligated to approve 
the tentative map unless it 
violated county ordinance, 
they enacted a 90 day zone 
change which will restrict 
Tract No. 565 to no more 
than 20 units per 1.5 acres. 


Immediately after voting — 


not to approve the plans 
the supervisors advised the 
county planning board to 
review all coastal zoning as- 
signments so that the cred- 
ulity of the board and the 
zoning laws will not be 
jeopardized in the future. 

A public hearing will be 
held at a later date to dis- 
cuss the future of Tract 


No. 565 after the 90 day in- 
terim zoning resolution ex- 
pires. 

Discussion on whether 
the county code would be 
-amended to include Timber 
Operations was delayed un- 
til a decision is reached on 
the appeal of the San Ma- 
teo Board of Supervisors 
v. Bayside Timber Co. Inc. 

A recent court verdict 
declared the State Forest 
Practice Act unconstitution- 
al on the basis that it was a 
delegation of legislative au- 
thority to persons with a 
pecuniary interest in the 
lumber industry. 

If the decision is upheld 
each county will be respon- 
sible for, regulating logging 
activities within its boun- 
daries. 

The fate of the Redwood 
Soil Conservation District 
will not be decided until 
November 16 when the Dis- 


trict will be expected to 
provide rebuttal to the ac- 
cusations made by Mr. O. A. 
Bjorgan. 

Mr. Bjorgan has asked 
for the dissolution of the 
District on the premise that 
there are over 22 more ac- 
cessible state, county and 
federal offices better able 
to advise citizens on land 
use and resource protection 
that do not have the power 
to tax. 

Since President of the 
Redwood Soil Conservation 
District Kenneth Webb could 
only offer in rebuttal exam- 
ples of Department of Agri- 
culture brochures that the 
District distributed to area 
schools and a reminder that 
the District was responsible 
for a recent convention in 
Santa Cruz, the hearing was 
postponed until the district 
cafi review the charges and 
prepare a formal answer. 


TUITION LOOPHOLE 


The UC Regents at their 
October meeting in Los An- 
geles widened slightly the tui- 
tion exemption loopholes a- 
vailable to narrowly limited 
groups of students. 

A motion by Regent Ed- 
ward W. Carter was passed by 
the full board allowing child- 
ren of policemen and firemen 
killed in the line of duty to 
enter the University without 
paying the Educational Fee. 


In other developments at 
the October Regents’ meet- 


mg: A  sub-agendum__ was 
quickly passed which consti- 
tuted acceptance of about 
297 acres of undeveloped 
land in Monterey County. It 
is an addition to the Hastings 
Reservation, an area used asa 
teaching laboratory for geo- 
logy, archeology and ecology 
classes. Purchase price was 
$745, half of which was paid 
by the Ford Foundation. 


$25,000 from ASUC sources 
and approximately $10,000 
from donations. The Janes 
Foundation donated $2500. 

Since its establishment in 
February, 1971, the Lobby 
has placed its funds in an ac- 
count handled through the 
Davis campus. 

An opinion from the Gen- 
eral Counsel requested by the 
Office of the University Pres- 
ident after the Lobby asked 
for a commercial bank ac- 
count in Sacramento, how- 
ever, raised legal questions 
about the UCD account ar- 
rangement. 

1971-72 ASUC Student 
Body Presidents met with 
staff members from the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office and Vice 
President Johnson’s office on 
‘Wednesday, September 22, 
and agreed to proceed with 
efforts to make satisfactory 
financial arrangements for 
the Lobby in the following 
manner: 

e Participating ~ student 
governments and the Lobby 
will reach positions of a- 
greement on such issues as ad- 
’ ministrative relationships, 
funding levels and employ- 
ment conditions. 

e Student governments 
and the UC statewide ad- 
ministration will work out 
their differences. 

e The General Counsel 
will examine the arrange- 
ments to insure their legality. 


This negotiating process 
was still going on at the time 
of the October Regents’ 
meeting 

HUMAN DYNAMO 

Until shortly before the 
September Regents’ meeting 
in San Francisco, the Lobby 
was headed by human dy- 
namo Richard J. Tuohy. 

The dramatic announce- 
ment of his resignation just 
before the meeting gave rise 
to rumors that he had been 
fired. These rumors were not 
the truth, according to Gas- 
saway, but were perhaps clos- 
er to the truth than some 
journalists have previously 
supposed. 

As Gassaway tells it, Tu- 
ohy originally decided to re- 
sign because the job was get- 
ting to be just too much for 
him. “It’s the sort of thing 
you get involved in and then 
just keep going until you’re 
burnt out,” Gassaway said. 

The announcement of the 
resignation around the begin- 
ning of September brought 
out rifts in the Lobby staff 
that had not been apparent 
before. 

Many of the Lobby staff 
members felt that control of 
the Lobhying effort should 
be dece alized, that the stu- 


dent ir...ns — previously as- 
signed to strictly information- 
gathering functions because 
of guidelines for the use of 
ASUC allocations supporting 


the internships — should be 
included in the Lobby’s in- 
fluencing efforts. 

These ideas clashed with 
Tuohy’s concept to the Lob- 
by, one which called for cen- 
tralized leadership from a hir- 
ed professional such as him- 
self and investigative support 
from the interns. 

When it became apparent 
that his resignation would 
mark a change in the Lobby’s 
direction, Tuohy  reconsid- 
ered his resignation, Gassa- 
way said. 

Whereupon his resignation 
was vehemently accepted at a 
meeting of the Student Body 
Presidents. It was this meet- 
ing, and some of the senti- 
ments expressed at it, that 
gave rise to the rumors. 

The Lobby’s contact with 
UCSC. has. been. minimal..to 
date. 

UCSC, having no effective 
student government, gives no 
financial support to the Lob- 
b 


y. 

The Lobby, Gassaway says, 
eventually plans to establish 
a campus liason at Santa Cruz 
and to approach the several 
college governments for 
funds. 

Tuohy, according to Gas- 
saway, “really isn’t into any- 
thing else just yet.” 

“He really loved his job.” 

“He’s doing a lot of read- 
ing and he’s bought a piano. 
He loves to play the piano.” 


